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substitute for Berlin. I was also helped greatly by the generous and accommodating attitude of John Redfern, of the Daily Express. He was an old and privileged resident. Instead of taking advantage of that he welcomed the suggestion that I should share his jeep. Nevertheless, we never compared stories or exchanged ideas. New codes of professional courtesy were established by the war.
Day after day we chased to and from the expanding, advancing front. In Italy our chief enemy had been dust. Here it was freezing cold, as the icy winds from the North Sea swept across flooded windmill country. We piled on clothing till we looked like Eskimos, and still we felt like two ice statues, in the windswept jeep. Sometimes we made the long trip to the southernmost sector of the Canadian front and saw the fearful destruction in Germany itself, far surpassing anything I had seen elsewhere. On the frontier there would be neighbouring houses, one flying the Dutch and the next a white flag. Then we passed into a region where all Hell's fury had been unleashed. Emmerich, where the Canadians spent three days blasting the place with high explosive and burning the enemy out with flame-throwers, was an horrific sight.
We entered it after crossing a swaying pontoon bridge 2,000 feet long, over the Rhine, one of the minor marvels of the war. Emmerich was the nearest approach to total destruction of a big town that I ever saw. Houses were ground into tumbled masses of loose bricks. Yet, such is the determination in the hearts of men, although overwhelmed by steel and high explosive, bombs and shells, the Germans built the loose bricks into new fortresses, covering cellar-entrances, and battled on. Finally they were burnt out by the devilish flame-throwers which nobody can resist.
Yet not everything in Emmerich was destroyed. Many tall chimney-stacks pointed at the sky. Though riddled with holes, they had surprisingly survived the fiercest blasts of war. Here and there, houses and shops were intact, with doors either blown in or thrown open in hasty abandonment. It was a great opportunity for looters. The frantic desire to
nprmlp's rymr»f»rtv is a. (wnt.n.mrm nf wnr wliirhh the safety of their pigs,urned up out of GOO, he captured the key battery at Mcrvillc. But that is another story—described in By Air to Battle, the olficial account published in 1945, to which I have also referred.  On the other hand
